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GERMANY MYSTERY CANNOW SECRETS NOW MADE KNOW 


The secrets of the long~fange German cannon that bombarded Paris from a distance 
of over sixty miles, closely guarded even after the Armistice, have now been per- 
mitted to leak out, follewing the recent death of the inventor, Dr. Fritz Rausen- 
bergor of the Krupp firm. 


It has been gencrally guessed that the guns wore the longest pieces of artillory 
that had ever been constructed, and the new information confirms these conjectures, 
for thoir length was 36 meters, or about 128 fcet. Each gum was aszembled out of 
turee principal parts. Into an ordinary fifteen-inch naval gun an inner tube of 
8.2-inch caliber, 98.4 fect long, was fitted, and over the part that projected beyond 
the naval gun an additional strongthoning hoop was shrunk on. Tho total woight of 
the piecewas 154 tons. 


Tho woight of the 8.2-inch shell was 220 pounds; its wall thickness was about two 
and throe-fourths inches at tho baso and a little over one and one-half inches at 
the top. Its head was given an extraordinarily long taper, 15 to 20 inches, to aid 
in overcoming the resistance of tho air. 


To obtain its unprecedented range, tho gun had to be fired at an extreme élova- 
tion. Theoretically, 45 degroes would have been the proper angle, but this would 
have beon correct only in a vacuum, and to got the shell far up into the thin air, 
whore rosistance was low, the-gun was sot at 50 degrees. The anglo of elevation 
romained fixed, and to correct for differencos in wind, air pressure, otc., the 
powder charge was varied, boing calculated anew for each separate shot. ‘The charge 
for the longest range at which any of these guns was ever fired, 80 miles, was 660 
pounds. At the range af 74 miles, the shell reached heights of over 25 miles, making 
more than two-thirds of its flight at elevations of over six miles, or half a mile 
higher than Mt. Everest. The time of @light was three mimites. 


Duo to the great length of the gun and the vory heavy powder charge, the coOmpara- 
tively light shell loft the gun's muzzle at the velocity of over a mile per second, 
with tho onormous muzzle onergy of 43,000 foot tons -- enough to lif@ the whole 
mass of tho world's largost battleship a foot into the air. 


Because the shells tended to drop on their target, the city of Paris, sidewise 
instoad of ond on as a projectile normally does, it was necessary to provide them 
with two fuses to insure their explosion on impact. ‘The fuse system worked suc- 
cessfully, for nono of the shells that struck Paris failed to explode. Another dif= 
fibulty arose duo to tho long, high flight of tho sheli; the rotation of the earth 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 


EARLY STEPS IN SCIENCE. Hanor A. “%obb and John J. Didcock. New York. 
D. Appleton and Co. 691 pegos. 


To make the boy and girl of high school age fecl and tost for thomsolvos the 
porsonal importance of science is the aim of this book, written by two professors 
of theo Goorge Poabody College for Teachers. This idea of bringing scicnce as a 
reality into the life of the rzader has been carriod out on every pago of the text. 


The book is not large despite its 691 pages, and it covers an astonishing range 
of scientific information, for oxample, tests for identifying textiles used in 
clothes, oxplanations of hor an automobile engino runs and how germ disoasos aro 
Carried. An unusual foaturc is the chapter on "Man as a Living Creature" in which 
the authors demonstrato that psychology can be prosonted attractively and profitably 
to high s€hool students. In a very practical section of this chapter, sovoral ways 
of memorizing a poem aro analyzed and compared, so that the student may tost on 
himself tho efficiency of difforent mothods of learning. 


For a general scienco fourse, particularly for later yoars of high school, it 
should be very successful. 


MODERN M\GNETICS; by Felix Auerbach, translated by H. C. Booth, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., N.Y., 1926. 306 PP., $6.00. 


According to the publishers, "Modern Magnetics" is "a comprehensive yot compact 
exposition of the subjoct written for the goneral roador and presented with a 
minimum of mathematical methods", and this doscription is well justified. Such 
subjects as the magnetism oftho earth, the effect of a magnetic field on light, the 
theory of the magnetization of substancos aro adequately covcred. Its utility is 
enhanced by a well selocted bibliography of tho most important roferonces in this 
oxtonsivo field. 


CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM AND INSULIN; by John J. R. Maclood. Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1926, 357 pp., $6.00. \ 


A summing up of recent advances in medical knowledgo of the mechanism of sugar 
metabolism has been gathored betwoen two covers by the man umier whose supervision 
Banting and Bost undertook the experiments that led to the isolation of insulin. 

A history of this rosearch and tho nature of the diabetic conditions which obtain 
when insulin is withdrawn from the body are givon in condiderable detail. On the 
whole this is a comprohonsive survey that students and all workers in this field 

will find extremely useful as a roforence book. 
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tended to deflect its path, somotimes noarly as much as half a nile. 


The terrifically high pressure, tomperature and friction of the dischargo of 
the pioce tended to make tho barrel bulge slightly, and because of its groat 
longth the gun tended to "whip", raising the dangor of a premature explosion of 
the shell in the tubo. This did happon once, ruining one of the four guns. The 
other throo, according to the torms of the Armistico, wero dismantled and destroped. 


The desiger of the battery, Dr. Fritz Rausenberger of Baden-Baden, was a well~ 





“4 a known authority on ballistics, and had for several years beon associated with tho 
Krupp firm. In addition to the long-range gun, ho designod the great 42-ccntimeter 

¢ "Big Bertha" that destroyed the Bolgian forts carly in tho war. This was a rela- 
; > tively short-barrelled howitzer of not great rango, but of terrific smashing power, 


due to the onormous woight of its sholls and the heavy charge of high oxplosive 
it. carried. 


PLANT GEOMETRY 


Chat on Science 
By Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Director, Scionce Servico 


All plants and animals are constructed out of little building blocke of a very 
Similar sort. Each block is a coll, which , whon fresh and living, consists of a 
tiny drop of jellied sap or juice enclosed in a thin-walled sac. Cut a thin slice 
* of any vegetable or animal mattor, put it under a microscope and you can sce the 
Mi individual cells. When froe ani soparate they are round. When compressed togothor 
: in a mass they form various flat-sided figures, mostly of four, fivo or six sides. 


This suggests two quostions. Why are the free colls round? What shapo are the 
massed colls? 


* The answer to both questions is tho same. The célls in both cases take the shape 
that will comprise the most substance in the smallest space. It is an instanco of 
Naturo's economy; an effort to mako the ccll-wall stuff go as far as possiblo. 


It is easy to see why cells are sphorical whonever thoy can be. Thoy take 
that shape for the samo reason as a bubble or balloon, a pebble or a marble, You 
a do not have to mold a soap bubble or a rubber balloon. You just blow it up and it 
’ takes tho shape that will hold the gas or hot air with the least strotching of the 
> iM enclosing film, Put a lot of irregular fragments of marble into a barfol, attach 
’ the barrol to a water wheol,so it will be kppt rolling. By and by you will find 
; @ that all the pieces of rock, however angular and knobby they may have boen on the 
iy start, havo becn ground into the same form, a sphere. By rubbing against one another 
i all tioir angles and prominences havo been knocked off, and whon you !mock eff all 
the corners and projoctions from anything you have a sphore. The pedbles 
grains on a soashore have bocn ground down by friction into the same shape, which 
is the form that includes the largest amount of material with the smallest surface. 


But whon you mass the cells you got a different and more difficult problen, 
one in fact that has been a puzzlo for more than a hundred and fifty years. For 
whon you pack together a lot of spheres, say shot or oranges in a box, you find 
that they do not fit togethor but leave waste spaco in between thom, Hach sphere, 
except those on the outside layer, is in touch with twolvo others. You can sec 
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this by putting a pea on the table top. You will find that it takes six othors 

to form a ring around it. On top of the group you can set thre others, and of 
course threo more could find place below it. If then you should compress a bunch 
of sphores the twelve points of contact would become flat faces, and whon all the 
empty space was squeezod out the interior sphores would all become twelvo sided 
figures. Buffon, the great Prench naturalist of tho eightconth century, tried this 
experinont by packing dry peas in a jar and then soaking thom with wator till they 
svelied tight together. Experimonts with messss of tubbles confirmed this trelve- 
Sided shape as an cconomical form. Of the twelve faces six are triangles and six 
are hoxagons. The honey-bec uses this form for its comb. 


But lord Kelvin, the great English physicist of the ninoteenth century, found 
that space could be filled compactly and with less sacréfico of the spherical 
form by a more stable figure having fourtcen sides instead of twelve. and nor Dr. 
F. T. Levis of Harvard Medical School, after many years of study, finds that 
vegetable and animal cells generally tend to take this fourteon-sided figure. He 
has mapped and measured with the microscope consecutive sections of various tissues, 
such as elder pith and human fat, and thon constructed largo wax models of the cells 
that would account for the observed contacts. They are very irrogular and differ 
in the number of thoir flat faces because they cet distorted by tho pressure of 
their selfish neighbors, but can be best regarded as all derived from this funda-~ 
mental fourtcen-sided forn., 


I say "fourteen-sided form" hecause I hate to use the proper geometrical term 
for it, the tetrakaidecahedron. But tho figure itself is not so unsainly as its 
Name as you will find if you cut one out of soap or mold it out of putty. Eight of 
its faces aro hexagons and six are squares, Thore are thirty-six edges where two 
faces intorsect and twonty-four corners where three faces intersect. Such 
fisures fit together as prettily as a Chinese puzzle, each in touch vith fourteon 
neighbors. It is worth while gotting acquainted with it since it is the pattern 
approached by the twekve thousand million cells that constitute your skin, as well 
as incalculable myriads inside of it. 


WORLD PLANT SCITNTISTS ASSEMBLE AT ITHACA,N.Y. 


Scientists from all over the world met on the campusof Cornall University during 
the weck of August 16, whero they discussed international problems in botany, 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, the cvolution of now and improvod forns of 
plant life by plant brooding, and kindred subjects. While European statcsuen frittor 
away their time in diplomatic mectings that come to nothing because of nationalistic 
selfishnesses, their sciontific compatriots camo to Anerica to mect in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation with men who onco were enemies, to work with them in arranging 
for cortaon action in improving the world's crops, in banishing insoct and fungus 
posts, and most of all in the solution of the fundamontal problems in botany that 
underly all possible practical advances. 


Prof. Lester 7%. Sharp, chairman of the program committee, estimated there would 
be nearly 2,000 delegates presont. Most of those naturally camo from the United 
States and Canada, but a considerable proportion ropresonted European and Asiatic 
nations. The registor of foreign countries included Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Norway, Swedon, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Switzerland, Holland, Bolgium, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Japan, India, Java, and Bormud». 
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The prosran called for 115 papera“on all phases of plant life, of which about 
One-half were delivered by the visitors from ovorseas. 


Officially the gathering of scicntists was knom as the International Congress 
of Plant Sciences. Similar international congresscs have beon held in the past in 
Europe, but this was tho first one ever to be held in the United States, and it 
was also tho first one to be hold since tho War. Another unigue feature is that 
horo for the first time since the Yar scientists of former onemy countries vere in- 
vited on torms of exact equality with thoso of the Allied nations. 


Tho chairman of the Congross was Prof. Liberty H. Bailey, voteran educator and 
publisher in botanical subjocts, who also holds office as prosident of the American 
Association for the Advancomont of Science and prosident of the Botanical Society of 
America. The vice chairman was Prof. John M. Coulter, emeritus head of the botany 
department of the University of Chicago and now at tho Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research at Yonkers , N.Y., recognized as dean of American botanists. 
Honorary vice-chairman were chosen from among the foreign visitors to act as chair- 
men of the various sections of tho Congress. 


CELL CONTENTS OF PLANTS HAVE HIGH SUCTION POWER 


The tiny cells of which plants are built are the most efficient suction pumps 
in the world, according to the figures of Prof. A. Ursprung of the University of 
Freiburg, Switzerland. In an address before the International Cohgress of Plant 
Sciences, he told of suction forces exercised by their living contents that mounted 
above thirty atmospheres of pressure, or on the order of 500 pounds per square 


inch. 


He said that the lowest suctions he found exerted by plants wore thoso in the 
outer cells of the roots, which woro less than eight pounds per Squaro inchs From 
hore toward the uppormost leaves the power mounted, untdl the maximum figure ras 
reached at thé tops of tall troes, of in sontthed plants in dry, gravelly soil on the 


mountains, 


"The influence of the climatic and soil factors on the suction force was also 
studied," said Prof. Ursprung. "It was found that the moisture of the soil plays 
the chiof role: A heavy rain caused the suction force of tho leaf of a certain 
alpine plant to fall from about 500 pounds per square inch to about 211." 


Some cells wore found to exert more suction on onc side than on the other. Thus, 
a certain cell layer in the interior of a root oxerted a suction of only sevon and 
one-half pounds per squaro inch on its outer side, and over nino timos that much on 
the sido toward the center of the root. 


Tho membors*of tho Congress displayed groat interest in the discoveries of Prof. 
Ursprung, declaring that thoy constituted a very considerable contribution to the 
answors of the problems prosented by the intake and trensportation of water by plants. 
which lio’ at the bottom of crop production, forestry, and many othor applications 
of botany as woll as of the moro purely thooretical aspects of the scionce. 
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NORTHERN SPRING FLO"ZRS COLONIZED FLORIDA HILLS 


Human tourists have not beon the only northern winter colonists wnao have found 
Florida climato and scenery to thoir liking. Tho wildflowors of Not: Ingland and 
the upper iiississippi valloy procedod tho poople of these rogions into tho hills 
of the South, probably by many thousands of years, and they aro still thoro. What 
is more, thoy preserve to a considerable dogroo tho lifo-habits of thoir original 
homeland, accordfng to Prof. Herman Kurz of the Florida State Colloge for “onen 
at Tallahassoo, who is a member of the summer faculty of tho Univorsity of Chicago. 


In his report, publishod in # recent issuo of tho Botanical Gazotte, Prof. 
Kurz calls attention to tho prosence in various parts of the north-wostorn oxtension, 
or "panhandle", of thestato of Florida, of disjunct patchos, or "islands" of 
northern plants, inhabiting rich, moist hill forests in the midst of sandy flats and 
an "ocean" composed of swamps that su xport a vegetation more typééal of the South. 
Tro such "islands" aro alroady fairly woll known to botanists; Prof. Kurz now calls 
attontion to a colony of "Yankco" plants occupying a third, on tho Tallahassee rod 
hills. In such woods, under North-suggesting trees like beech, maple, ol:, hickory, 
bassvood and hackberry, typically northern spring flowers can be found, including 
Jack-in-tne-pulpit, groon dragon, buttercup, trillium, bloodroot, phlox, Indian 
pink, Solomon's soal and bellrort, with floworing shrubs liko witch hazel and 
mountain laurel. In such a woodland ono could casily imagine himself five hundred 
or a trousand miles farthor north. 


It had been commonly assumed, and sometimes stated in botanical writings, that 
the habits of the northern flowers, which in the North bring a rush of bloon in 
April and May, had been lost, and that these colonists blossomed at all sorts of odd 
times. Prof. Kurz statos, howevor, that this is not the case. Ho has made a care= 
ful study of the time of blooming of ovor throe hundred of the species in the red 
hill country around Tallahassec, and ho finds that it rises to a climax there almost 
as marked as the high tide of bloom in the woods of the North. Only the climax 
comes ocarlier, as night_perhaps be expected, arriving in March and falling off sharp- 
ly by the end of May. During the rainy winter season, a low poimt in blooming can 
be noted, comparable ,with the enforced dormancy during the snovsbound northern 
winter. The thing that has led many botanists to assume an indefinito poriod of 
blossoming, Prof. Kurz statos, is the habit of certain weedy raadside flovors, 
probably more recent arrivals from tho North, of flowering oven in winter. Eo 
found such plants as toadflax, Vonus' mirror, plantain, sneczowoed, ovoening prin- 
rose , and oxalis in bloom in Fobruary and some of them oven in January. But thoso, 
he believes, constitute an oxceptional class, and their blossoming habit has only 
served to mask the real fidelity of tho truco woodland spring flovers to tre poriodi- 
cal blossoming of their original home in tho North. 


—_— ee nw we nr ae we 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards is using two "fade-onetors" to test the offects 
of light on difforent dyed matorials. 


It takes much longor to cook foods high in the mountains, because water boils 
at a lover temporature at high altitudos. 
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SIZB OF SEZD HAS NO EFFSCT ON SIZE OF VEGETABLE 


Big sceds do not nocossarily bring forth big cabbages, nor littlo scods little 
cabbases, according to Dr. Folixzx Kotovslki of the Colloge of Agriculturo at “arsav, 
who told of his oxporimonts vith garden truck soods before the Intornstignal Congras: 
of Plant Sciences. 


Dr. Kotowski wanted to find out whether or not there was anything in the popular 
notion that big seeds were bottcr than small onos, and he mado a largo number of 
plantings, mainly of cabbages. Ho found, he said, that tho size of the svcd in- 
fluenced the sizo of tho plants whilo thoy voro still quito young, but that after 
oarly maturity was reached this carly handicap was apparontly ontirely lost, and 
the crop from the -small-seed acres was quite as hoavy as that from tho large- 
seod fiold. The better the soil, ho added, the soonor was the oarly handicap 
Overcone. 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE SOLVED BY DISCOVERY AT LYSTRA 


An evont in tho lifo of tho Apostle Paul, which has long puzzlod scientists and 
Biblical students alike, has at last beon explainod, according to an a-nouncenont 
made by two experts on Groek inscriptions, Prof. 7. M. Calder, of Manchester 
Univorsity, MIngland,and 7. Hi Bucklor, from Baltinore. 


The puzzle quostion is, why wore Paul and Barnabas saluted respectively as 
Hermes and Zeus whon they anpeared in the tow of Lystra in Asia Minor. ‘or answer 
the two Greck scholars point to inscriptions and carvings thich they have found near 
the town, which indicate that thosc wero the two gods regularly worshidped by the 
natives of the Valley of Lystra. 


The gonoral reason why tho nystified inhabitants thought the tvo strangors were 
gods is traced to the statemont that Paul healed a man who had boen crippled fron 
birth. Dut thy-these two particular gods wero chosen has nover been understood, 


Prof. Calder states that “archoologists have long scarched for the answor anong 
the monuments of tho Valley of Lystra, but theso monuncnts revealed nothing about 
the anciont religion of the valloy." 


Rocontly, hovevor, he and Mr. Buckler were journeying in this rogion under the 
auspices of tho Anorican Society for Archaeological Research in Asia lfinor, when 
an accidental. lotaur brought them to Kavak, seven miles from Lystra. “hile here 
they found alixestone altar in the courtyard of a house. The stone bore a Greek 
inscription, defaced and worn. The inscription ended, Prof. Calder says, in the 
words "to the god tho harkons to prayor and to the god ...and to Hermes a vow." 
The name of the second god is lost but the Grock letters for Zous would exactly 


fit in tho cap, he statos,. 


At the same place the two scicntists were also shorn a apall bronze fircuroe of 
Aormes with an eagle, the bird of Zous, bosido: hin. 


Zarlicr ovidence of the prominence of these two deities in the rocion had been 
found in 1909 by Prof. Calder at another place, a day's. journoy, from Lystra. This 
discovory tas an inscription telling of the dedication of a figure of Acrues to- 
gothor with tho dedication of a sun dial to Zous. Tho dedicators, Prof. Calder 





ei 
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points out, were of the same racial stock as the people of Lystra. 


Ovid's story, that Zeus and Hormes appeared in a Phrysian valley to found a 
temple for their joint worship, has beon used to discredit the story in tho Book 
of Acts, on the theory that the tro narrativos were confused vorsions of tho same 
tradition. Prof. Calder belioves that his finds prove that tho 3iblo story has 
@ solid and logical historic background, as the ovont would have boon a natural 


happening in this region. 


CIVILIZED INDIANS LIVED IN PREHISTORIC LOUISIANA 


Evidence of a raco of Indians rho rank among the most highly civilized of all 
prehistoric tribos in this country has boon discovered in the marshy bayou country 
of Southorn Louisiana, according to announcement made by Henry B. Collins Jr., of 
the National Museum, who has just returned from the first attempt to explore the 
rogion. 


Mr. Collins, who is assistant curator of othnology, says that these Tncians 
were “Amcricans" before Columbus, amd that their only oquals in prohistoric Indian 
civilization north of Moxico wore possibly tho Pueblos. 


“The Gulf Coast of Louisiana has been totally unknowm country from an archeolos- 
ical standpoint," said Mr. Collins. "The only Indians sever know to livo along the 
western part of the Louisiana coast were the Attacapa or 'man eaters', a tribe of 
low culture which wandered about the marsh region in more modern timos and won the 
reputation of boing cannibals. 


"The prohistoric rosidants of this section of Louisiana show no rolationship 
to these later Indians. “hey wore mound builders, liko other anciont tribes of 
high culture in the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States, and they had the same 
general kind of culture. It is possiblo that tho Chitimacha of Louisiana are the 
descendants of these anciont mound building tribos. 


"The Bouisiana mound builders made pottery of exceptionally high tyoo, as is 
shorm by the many decorated fragments found in mounds and shell heaps of the bayou 
region. Shell beads and othor ornaments which vo found among tho romizns shor that 
they were skilled workmen and wero possessed of considorablo artistic ability." 


A copper coated double disc threo and one-half inches in diameter, which vas 
probably worn as an ear ornamont, and sovoral other copper objects are considered 
by Mr. Collins as evidence that these far southern people traded with distant 
tribes, The coppor, which is similar to that used by other mound building tribes, 
mast have come from near Lake Superior, and tho stone benoath the copper coating is 
from some more northern part of the country than Louisiana, 


A colloction of about 50 skulls brought back by Mr. Collins is considerod of 
special intorest since most of thom are not deformed. 


"It was a rogular practico among southern Indians for a mother to placo a bag 
of sand or a board on an infant's forchoad," said Mr. Collins. "Heads of children 
of other Indian tribes woro flattened at the back by placing them on hard cradle 
boards. This practice of head flattening so distorts the proportions of the skull 
that it has often boen difficult to obtain roliable information as to tho head 
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measuromonts of the mound building tribes. Somo of these Louisiana siulls are 
flattonod in this way, but most of them have boon left in thoir natural shape and 
these will be carefully studied." 


The most extensive work done by this first expedition to the Louisiana marshos 
was on Pecan Island, an old reof of the Gulf fiftoon milos long. On this island 
21 mounds wore discovered and a largo mumbor of bonos of tho Indians and of dccr, 
bears, and other animals which thoy hunted. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS VICTIMS RE-EDUCATED LIKE CRIPPLES 


Childron whose charactors are strangoly varped as a result of the European 
Slooping siclmess havo crippled brains and may bo classed with cripplod children, 
oven though they havo no visiblo doformity of body. This new idoa in doaling with 
the sorious aftor effocts of sleeping sickness is proposed by Miss Holvi Haahti, a 
Finnish psychiatrist who has boon conducting tosts at the Institute of Juvenile 
Resoarch of Illinois, 


The numbor of children who are loft by this disoase with overpoworing desires 
to stoal, commit sox offensos, lie, and run avay from homo is suffi¢ient to mako 
them a scrious social problom, but most citics havo made no special provision for 
their oducation or ro-training. 


Miss Haahti roports that as an experiment sovon children who had had slocping 
sickness woro admitted to a spocial school for physically crippled chilcren, in 
Chicago, and were treated like the other cripples, with promising rosults. 


Slecping sickness victims, wno were often quict, well behaved children before 
the attack, are usually considered bad bocmyso of thoir strange bohavior, and are 
dealt with accordingly by paronts and teachors, she states. In the spocial school 
for cripples these children wero in closo contact with teachers who understood the 
defects and with children who know that they woro "sick" just like the rest of the 
Class except that tho disability was in a different part of tho body. 


The chiof problem is to re-ostablish tho child's good physical and montal 
habits, which wero destroyed during tho acuto stage of the discase, iiss Haahti 
states. Typical physical bad habits of these childron are a peculiar gait, and 
jerky, avicvard movemonts of the arms, which indicate the same lack of self control 
that loads them to fall into violent rages or to stcal money from a noignbor. 


She finds that "tho question which has not yot boen sufficiently answered is 
whether these good habits can be reestablished by careful habit training over a long 
period of time, or whother the nervo paths wore permanontly destroyed by the disease 
so that retraining would not bo possible." 


Unusual damage from insect pests caused some Ohio farmers to havo to roplant 
corn three times this yoar. 








- —_——_§_—$—_ TT 
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MIDNIGHT OIL "BAD MEDICINE" SAYS NOTED ENGLISH DOCTOR 


The diligent burner of tho midnight oilseunds all right in highly moral fiction, 
but the more sensible thing to do is to read a silly novel or play solitaire for 
a couple of nours before you go to bed, according to the opinion of Sir James 
Crichton-Browm, eminent Inglish physician. Sir Jamos charactorised "home vork" 
for school childron, if it keops them up lato, as downright iniquitous. 


As long as the brain is active, it is throwing off waste products, and tneso are 
bost eliminated @uring the first part of the night's sleop; but removal of vaste 
products, and also ropair of tissue, tako place to some extont when tho brain is 
in a sub-sommolont state, such as during somo forms of insomnia. 


Individuals; sleep requiroments vary, Sir James said, but the avorago amounts 
of slovp neoded by humans aro as follows: at birth: 24 hours; at throo months: 
20 hours; six months: 183 hours; from 1 to 5 years: 14 hours; from 5 to 10 ycars} 
12 hours; from 10 to 13 yvars: 11 hours; from 13 to 30 yoars: 9 hours; above 30 
years: 8 hours, 


CANADA MAKES OUTDOOR MUSZUM FOR TRAIN TOURISTS 


Tourists in western Canada can now "do" ono musoum on thdfiy, morely by looking 
out of a train window or automobile. This unique, panorama-liko muscum, “nich is in 
process of completion, is a largo coblection of fino old Indian totem polos. 


The collection is being ostablished by the Canedian Department of Indian affairs, 
and experts from tho Canadian Governmont Musoum aro now at work prosorving the poles, 
so that the wood will not decay furthor from oxposure to voather. As good speci- 
mens of these grotesquo Indian carvings are becoming rare, the collection has con- 
siderable valuo as woll as being picturesque. 


Harlan I. Smith, roprosentativo of the Canadian Govornmont Museum , is now at 
Kitwanga, B.C., whero he is directing the preservation of seventeon poles, and next 
season poles at nearby stations aro to be put into condition as pormanent exhibits. 
In all, about thirty-throe poles can bo viewed from passing trains, and 100 can be 
scon by automobile in a fifteen milo ride. 


Palsstine has recently made remarkable progress in reducing discase, mainly 
by sanibation measures. 


Fow of the Eskimos of Labrador live to be ovor 60 years old, because of thoir 
fooble rosistance to disease. 





